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THE little series of articles on the English 
period styles in furniture, which appeared re- 
cently in The Art World, met with so cordial 
a reception that I have been encouraged to endeavor 
to treat the French styles in a similar manner, 
though I find it even more difficult to epitomize and 
reduce to simplest terms the salient characteristics 
of the French decorative periods. I shall take the 
liberty of rendering my task a trifle less difficult by 
omitting the earlier periods and beginning with that 
of Louis XIV, for I find that Americans have been 
chiefly interested in four of the French periods — 
Louis XIV, Louis XV, Louis XVI, and Empire — 
and that these are practically the only ones that 
are exerting an influence on the decorative arts 
of to-day. 

By way of brief resume, however, it may be well 
to go back to that source of great inspiration in 
the arts, the Renaissance, for the later styles are 
best understood when that background is kept in 
view. 

The powerful influence of the Italian Renais- 
sance, which affected the applied arts of all Europe 
sooner or later, made itself felt in France during 
the reigns of Charles VIII and Louis XII (1453- 
1515), and formed the dominant note in French 
decorative styles, with some changes, up to the close 
of the reign of Louis XIII. This was the period 
of the French Renaissance. In general, it was a 
freely ornamented Gothic style. 

The reign of Frangois I (1515-1549) was a period 
of great artistic development in France, with the 
Renaissance feeling at its height. Both architec- 
ture and furniture design felt this impulse. The 
Gobelins established their tapestry works during 
this period, and Francois sent direct to Italy for 
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such great craftsmen as Leonardo da Vinci, Sera- 
lio, and Benvenuto Cellini. 

The reign of Henri II (1549-1559) was even 
more productive in the realm of the industrial arts 
— furniture, textiles, porcelains, and bookbindings. 
Wonderfully carved cabinets distinguished this 
reign. 

During the four succeeding reigns a sort of de- 
cline or wearying of the art impulse set in, to be 
followed by a rise in the curve during the reign of 
Louis XIII (1610-1643), when Cardinal Richelieu 
was prime minister. Life became more luxurious 
and the demand for fine home-furnishings more 
general. The styles of ornament became more 
varied, with much scroll and shell carving. Many 
forms of upholstered chairs and sofas became com- 
mon and the divan and console were products of 
this reign. The art impulse was reawakened and 
the reign of Louis XIII paved the way for a sort 
of second French Renaissance that held sway dur- 
ing the reigns of Louis XIV, Louis XV, and Louis 
XVI, and that exerted a powerful influence over the 
contemporary arts of England and the Low 
Countries. 

During these three periods furniture was pro- 
duced that is more readily adaptable to modern 
needs than any that had gone before and that 
reached a higher plane of artistic excellence. They 
are represented by three distinct styles marking a 
definite development. The Louis XIV style is 
marked by dignity, grandeur, bold effects, lavish 
but not excessive ornament, and faultless workman- 
ship. In the decoration the conventionalized anthe- 
mion and acanthus were prominent, and the 
ornamental details were symmetrical and balanced. 
The Louis XV period marked the culmination of 
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the rococo period of design, with the influence of 
Madame Pompadour paramount. Less attention 
was paid to proportion and form than to elabora- 
tion of detail. The anthemion and acanthus con- 
tinued to be employed in ornament, but the details 
were generally unbalanced. Pastoral scenes by 
Watteau were used in decoration, and rococo details, 
natural flowers, festoons, baskets and ribbon and 
lace effects. The Louis XVI style shows a return 
to simpler lines and more restrained and delicate 
ornament, under the influence of Marie Antoinette. 
Fine marquetry and painting were employed and a 
lavish use of dainty florals. The legs of chairs and 
tables, generally curved in Louis XV's time, became 
slender, straight and tapering. 

So much for a general survey of this interesting 
and productive period. 

Many historical changes took place during the 
seventy-two-year reign of Louis XIV which had 
a direct effect on the art industries. The influence 
of the Queen Regent and Cardinal Mazarin during 
the years of Louisas minority was toward greater 
luxury, which always means ornateness in decora- 
tion. More powerful still was the constructive 
influence of Jean Baptiste Colbert, Minister of 
Finance, who became Prime Minister in 1661. 
Colbert fostered the growing art impulse among 
the French people and encouraged the art indus- 
tries. He founded the Academy of Painters and 
Sculptors, organized the lace industry, and was 
instrumental in the govern- 
ment purchase of the Gobelin 
Tapestry Works, at the head 
of which he placed Charles 
Le Brun. 

As royal works, the Gobelin 
factory became a powerful in- 
fluence in the development of 
style. Le Brun became man- 
ager in 1660 and a dictator 
of style. In 1690 he was suc- 
ceeded by Mignard. The 
Beauvais Tapestry Works 
were also established during 
this reign, with Louis Hyvart 
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manager. The tapestries produced by these two 
factories were typical of the tastes of the times, 
and were characterized by pomp and grandeur, with 
a preference for serious classic and martial 
subjects. 

These things, culminating about 1667, gave direc- 
tion to the popular impulse and resulted in the 
crystallization of the Louis XIV style. In 1660 
Louis adopted his title of Le Grand Monarque and 
became a powerful king. He aided Colbert in en- 
couraging the art industries, and gave every op- 
portunity for development to such artists and de- 
signers as Daniel Marot, De Espouy,Hardouin Man- 
sart, Noel Coyper and Le Pautre. Great furniture 
designers and cabinetmakers were encouraged and 
thrived, including J. Charles Berain and Andre 
Charles Boulle. Boulle was the chief of this group 
and his work is stamped on the Louis XIV style in 
furniture. Le Brun is said to have drawn some of 
his designs and Marot worked for him. His furni- 
ture is distinguished by wonderful workmanship 
and lavish ornament. He made use of ormolu and 
introduced an elaborate marquetry of tortoise-shell 
and brass which came to be known as Boulle or 
Buhl work. Shells, scrolls, the acanthus and the 
ram's head were among his ornamental details. 

Under the royal patronage the palace was built 
at Versailles and gardens were laid out by Andre 
Le Notre. Great artists and designers were em- 
ployed in the interior decorations and furnishings 
and magniflcence was the keynote. In some re- 
spects, however, the work done at Fontainebleau 
and the Trianon, and in certain chateaus and 
private mansions, where a simpler phase of the 
Louis XIV style is illustrated, 
forms a safer guide for 
modern students. 

Louis XIV chairs were 
large and comfortable, being 
usually upholstered, back 
and seat, with tapestry, bro- 
cade of large pattern, or with 
ruby velvet enriched with 
gold galloon. During the 
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first half of the reign the legs of chairs were much gilding, marquetry and carving, with mounts 

straight and turned or carved in a squarish effect and inlay of onxy, porphyry, lapis lazuli, ormolu, 

like pedestals. They were furnished with decora- brass and colored woods. Gobelin tapestry and Lyons 

tive underframing and were sometimes ornamented velvet were the principal upholstery materials, 

with acanthus carving. In general, these chairs Toward the end of the reign the styles changed, 



were similar to those introduced into 
England by Daniel Marot, and known 
to us as William and Mary chairs. 
Later the chair legs became curved, 
similar to the cabriole, still somewhat 
massive but more graceful. After 
1700 they became more slender, ap- 
proaching those of the Louis XV 
period in style. 

The tables had similar turned or 
pedestal feet, and later curved legs. 
Small round and oblong tables and 
consoles became common. Beds were 
designed chiefly with a view to sup- 
porting elaborate draperies. A couch, 
called lit a la duchesse, gilded, painted 
and varnished, made its appearance. 
Carved and inlaid panels were much J 
used on chests and wardrobes, and 
there were many forms of chests and \ 
cabinets in vogue. One chest was 
shaped like a sarcophagus, after the 
Italian Renaissance manner, and was 
set on carved scroll legs like a table, 

with drawers beneath. A common Courtesy of S. Karpen & Bros. 

form of cabinet had a serpentine . 
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front and carved feet and panels and Louis XIV style 

was decorated with Buhl work. These 
are but a few of the numerous 




forms that appeared during the Louis XIV period. 
The chief woods used in cabinet-making were 
oak, walnut, chestnut and ebony, with ornamental 
portions frequently done in rosewood, sandal-wood, 
tulip-wood and various exotic woods. There was 



developing toward that of the Louis XV 
period. The pedestal legs gave place to 
more slender curved legs. Elaborate carv- 
ing became an even more prominent fea- 
ture, with a more graceful rococo and more 
scroll work. In other respects very similar 
to the Louis XV style, however, this late 
Louis XIV work continued to show balanced 
details, while one of the distinguishing 
features of the succeeding reign is a 
balance of harmony but not of detail. 
Throughout the Louis XIV period 
the great designers continued in their 
effort to perpetuate the spirit of 
the Renaissance. It was a distin- 
guished period in the development of 
French applied art and one worth 
studying for its own sake as well as 
for the sake of a better understand- 
ing of the styles that followed. 

The Louis XIV style has been 
somewhat neglected in the past by 
modern manufacturers of period 
furniture, who have found the styles 
of Louis XV and Louis XVI more 
to their liking. Of late, however, 
Louis XIV reproductions and adapta- 
tions have been placed on the market 
in increasing numbers, and to-day 
the style is enjoying something of a popular 
vogue in common with the William and Mary 
style of England. Its dignity and distinction 
render it suitable to the more formal rooms in 
the modern home. 




